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A TESTIMONY 
From Tottenham Monthly Meeting, concerning 


Marta Fox, who died at Tottenham, on the 
15th of the First month, 1844. 


In reviewing the life and character of this, our 
beloved, departed friend, we desire to bear our 
testimony to the sufficiency of divine grace, by 
which she was what she was; to set forth the 
dealings of the Lord with his servant, and the 
eficacy of that power which sustained her, 
whilst passing through the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

Maria Fox was the daughter of Benjamin and 
Tabitha Middleton, of Wellingborough, in North- 
amptonshire; Friends, who, honouring God in 
their lives, were honoured of Him, and whose 
circumspect example, and Christian care and 
counsel, were eminently blessed to their beloved 
daughter. ‘They exercised a wise care in the 
choice of her associates, and enjoined plainness 
of language and attire, as a constituent part of 
gospel simplicity: filial obedience, strengthened 
by filial love, led her to yield ready submission 
o their wishes; and these restraints, which at 
that period were sometimes felt to be irksome, 
alierwards obtained the assent of her matured 
judgment. Our dear friend was early accus- 
tomed to useful domestic employment, and train- 
ed in habits of order and industry. She was of 
an amiable disposition, and possessed much na- 
ural vivacity, an ardent mind and a warm ima- 
gination, pursuing whatever she engaged in, with 
great earnestness and perseverance. Her judi- 
‘lous and watehful parents provided her with 
suitable reading, and other means of acquiring 
useful knowledge, and she diligently and _profit- 
ably availed herself of these advantages. She 
delighted in contemplating and studying the 
works of creative wisdom, with a heart warmed 
with love and gratitude to their almighty Author; 
but she felt that such pursuits do not satisfy the 
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wants of an immortal soul. In reference to this 
interesting period of her life, it is instructive to 
observe, how, in deep humiliation of soul, she 
delineates her earlier days, in the following re- 
view of the first forty years of her life. 

1833. 3d month 30th. “This day, being 
my birth-day, could not fail to bring with it 
many serious reflections. ‘The charge of Moses 
to the assembled tribes of Israel, when he re- 
counted to them the mighty acts of God, has 
been much in my mind. ‘* Remember all the 
way by which the Lord thy God led thee, these 
forty years, in the wilderness.” O my soul! 
thou art, indeed, especially called upon to consi- 
der and to admire, with humble and adoring 
gratitude, the way by which thou hast been led; 
the difficulties, the temptations, the deliverances, 
and, above all, the multiplied and abounding 
mercies thou hast experienced. 

“In the ten years of childhood, I enjoyed the 
tender care of pious parents, whose unremitting 
endeavour it was, to train up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, to in- 
troduce them early to an acquaintance with the 
Holy Scriptures, and, by wise and judicious 
culture, to prepare the soil of the heart for the 
operations of the heavenly Husbandman. Being 
of a high spirit and volatile temper, my disposi- 
tion rendered restraint as needful as it was irk- 
some, and often brought my tenderly affectionate 
parents into deep anxiety on my account. Many 
and fervent were their prayers, I doubt not, that 
I night be brought under the regulating influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and be led to see the beauty 
of the truth as it is in Jesus; and these, their 
petitions, I have often since considered as the 
richest inheritance they could bequeath to their 
children. Very early was my heart made sen- 
sible of the love of God, and strong desires were 
at times raised in my soul, to become one of his 
children. But, notwithstanding these good im- 
pressions, and my love of the Holy Scriptures, 
which I read much and with great delight, the 
next ten years were, for the most part, years of 
inconsideration and levity. In the course of 
them, we were deprived of our excellent mother, 
whose example was peculiarly instructive, and 
her counsels prudent, judicious, and affection- 
ate. My thoughts often recur, with bitter an- 
guish, to the few years which immediately fol- 
lowed her death, when I might have afforded so 
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much solace to my tender and deeply-sorrowing 
father, had but my heart been duly subjected to 
the restraining power of the cross of Christ; 
and oh! what cause have I to adore the pre- 
serving grace which saved my feet from the path 
of destruction, at a time when my own folly and 
inconsideration would have made me an easy 
prey of our soul’s enemy: then, perhaps, were 
those prayers of my beloved parents, which had 
for so many years been offered up, permitted to 
descend on their unworthy child, in the blessing 
of that God who heareth and answereth prayer, 
and who, in his tender mercy, was pleased to 
follow me with the reproofs of instruction. 

“ The ten years subsequent to this, were years 
of chastisement and discipline, variously admi- 
nistered, Our inestimable father was taken from 
us, under circumstances which, even now, move 
every feeling within me, when they are vividly 
brought to remembrance. After his redeemed 
spirit had joined its beloved companion in the 
world of rest and purity, a series of trials,— 
some, of my own procuring, for want of prayer- 
ful dependence on an Almighty Saviour,—some, 
more directly in the course of providential dis- 
pensation, were made the means of humbling 
and softening, in some degree, my hard, obdurate 
heart. I was brought to feel my own sinfulness, 
helplessness and misery, and to cry, | humbly 
trust, in sincerity of soul, ‘God be merciful to 
me asinner;’ to lie prostrate at the feet of Jesus, 
my compassionate Saviour, and, in a precious 
feeling of resignation to his will, to beg that He 
would do with me whatsoever seemed good in 
his sight. ‘Then was the love of Christ felt to 
be a constraining principle, and after many deep 
conflicts of spirit, I was made to bow before the 
Lord, and brought to a willingness to testify to 
others what he had done for my soul. In our 
Quarterly Meeting at Poole, a few days after the 
completion of my thirtieth year, I first spoke in 
the character of a minister. ‘The sweet peace 
I was permitted to enjoy for a short time after- 
wards, no language can describe; a sense of the 
pardoning love of God, in Christ Jesus my Lord, 
seemed to swallow up my spirit, and leave no- 
thing to disturb the soul’s repose on his infinite, 
everlasting mercy. ‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul! 
and all that is within me, bless his holy name. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget not all 
his benefits.’ 

“And now what shall I say of the last ten 
years? What a record would they present of 
the faithfulness of God, of the tender care and 
matchless mercy of my covenant Lord and Sa- 
viour, and of my own ingratitude, unfaithfulness 
and negligence! My cup has, indeed, been made 
to overflow with blessings. ‘To me belongeth 
only blushing and confusion of face, but I trust 
I may acknowledge, with reverent gratitude, that 
to these temporal mercies, my Heavenly Father, 
in his abounding goodness, has been pleased to 
superadd somewhat of the blessings of the hea- 
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ven above, to show me more clearly the 
ness and depravity of my own heart. 
me stronger and fuller views of the glory of 
gospel, which is the ‘ power of God unio ray 
tion to every one that believeth:’ here. ther 
me set up an Ebenezer, and say,—. 
hath the Lord helped me.’ Whether 
years may be added to the fleeting Span oj 
life, is known only to Him who seeth the + 
from the beginning: wonderful in counsel a); 
excellent in working, He doeth all things Se 
to this only wise God, our Saviour, I desip. . 
commit myself and those dearest to me.” 

Soon after the death of her mother, the healt! 
of our dear friend became very delicate, and ey». 
tinued so, with some variation, through the y. 
mainder of her life. In the apprehension th; , 
change of residence might prove beneficial, «jp 
removed, in the year 1821, with her only ay 
beloved sister, Hannah Middleton, to Southam». 
ton. Here, as elsewhere, her benevolent heen 
was often brought to feel deeply for the poo; 
and the afflicted, and she was actively engage 
in efforts to alleviate their sufferings, and to im- 
prove their moral condition. In 1825, she w: 
acknowledged as a minister, and in the following 
year, in company with her sister and her valued 
relative, Ann Alexander, she visited some parts 
of Holland and Germany, as well as the Friends 
of Pyrmont and Minden, and was afierwards 
engaged in farther religious service. 
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(To be continued.) 


For Frienda’ Review 


JOHN ARCHDALE, THE QUAKER GOVERNOR 
OF CAROLINA. 


[A tract, including the two Carolinas, and « 
considerable portion of the adjoining country, 
was granted by Charles II. in 1663 to eight oi 
his courtiers, constituting them proprietaries oi 
the province, who endeavoured to erect a go- 
vernment there upon aristoeratical principles; 
yet with liberal terms to those that should seule 
in the province. The first emigrants were o! 
the most heterogeneous characters, often differ- 
ing among each other, and almost always at vs- 
riance with the proprietaries. ‘There was an 
assembly in, which the colonists were repre- 
sented; but the governors acted under the av- 
thority and instructions of the proprietaries, and 
found it nearly impossible to escape the censure, 
either of their employers, or of the people over 
whom they presided. ‘The last of those govern- 
ors, previous to Archdale, was ‘Thomas Smith, 
with the close of whose administration the ex 
tract begins. | 

“Though Governor Smith administered the 
concerns of the colony with prudence and inte 
grity, so as to preserve a character unimpeached 
by any party, he found his situation rendered 
so irksome, by the turbulence and disconten's 0! 








je, that he soon solicited a release from 
z Pvernment. At the same time he urged the 
proprietaries to depute as governor one of their 
own number, clothed with authority to hear, and 
decide on the spot, all the complaints and con- 
troversies by which the province was distracted. 
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of the people, by cultivating the good will of his 
neighbours, both savage and civilized. A tribe of 
Indians, living about eighty miles from Charles- 
ton, had placed themselves under the English co- 
lonial government. A company of these people, 
while on a hunting expedition, met with some 


« The proprietaries, upon the resignation of | Indians who resided not far from St. Augustine, 


Smith, agreed to adopt his proposal, and the 
choice eventually fell upon John Archdale, who 
had become one of their number. He is said, 
by historians, to have belonged to the people 
called Quakers, and was unquestionably a man 
of great prudence and sagacity ; well qualified, 
by his patience and command of temper, to re- 

late and control the turbulence of others. So 
great was the confidence reposed in his wisdom 
and integrity, that he was invested with powers, 
which were deemed too absolute and extensive 
to be entrusted to others; and his commission 
contained a declaration, that the authority thus 
conferred, was not to be claimed by future go- 
vernors. Upon his arrival at Charleston he 
formed a council of judicious and moderate 
men; and by remitting some arrears of rent, 
and other conciliatory measures, joined with a 
firmness not to be shaken, and a mildness not to 
be disturbed, he soon succeeded in composing 
the jarring elements of which the community 
there was constituted, 

“A meeting of the representatives being con- 
vened, a vote of thanks to the proprietaries, was 
passed by that body: which is said to have been 
the first expression of such sentiments uttered by 
the people of Carolina. The success of Arch- 
dale’s administration has been partly attributed 
to his exemption from proprietary instructions. 
The unlimited authority with which he was en- 
trusted, was, no doubt, in his hands, an important 
advantage; but the whole tenor of his adminis- 
tration authorizes a belief that such a governor, 
however trammelled by instructions, would have 
done much towards maintaining the public tran- 
quillity. He is said to have promoted a militia 
law, for securing the defence of the colony. 
From his conduct in other respects we may con- 
jecture that he permitted rather than promoted 
the passage of such a law. Provision, however, 
was made to excuse all persons from bearing 
arms whom the governor should furnish with 
a certificate expressing his belief that their re- 
fusal was founded on conscientious persuasion.* 

“Whatever countenance Governor Archdale 
may have given to the military defence of the 
colony, it is fully agreed that he adopted the 
humane and rational policy of securing the safety 





* By the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina 
every man between seventeen and sixty years of age 
was liable to be called into military service. These 
constitutions were given up but ashort time before the 
appointment of Archdale: hence it is probable that 
this law was the first enacted in the province which 
secured an exemption from military service, on con- 


scientious grounds.—Eb. 


and took them home as prisoners, with a view 
of selling them as slaves, to be conveyed to the 
West Indies. Governor Archdale, hearing of 
the circumstance, caused the Indian chief and 
his captives to appear before him. After ex- 
amining the case, he ordered the prisoners to be 
taken back to St. Augustine, and sent a friendly 
letter to the Spanish governor there. ‘The con- 
sequence was, that a letter was received in re- 
turn, thanking him for his humanity, and ex- 
pressing a desire to maintain a pacific corres- 
pondence with the English.* In pursuance of 
these friendly demonstrations, Governor Arch- 
dale and the Spanish commandant issued orders 
to the Indians under their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to abstain from molesting each other. 
This was a more efficient security against Indian 
and Spanish hostility than any militia could 
furnish. 

“The Indians in the vicinity of Cape Fear 
manifesting a desire to place themselves under 
the protection of the English government, Arch- 
dale admitted them to the privilege, but required 
as a condition, that instead of plundering vessels 
when wrecked on their coast, and murdering 
their crews, as they had sometimes previously 
done, such unfortunate persons should be treated 
with kindness and humanity. A few weeks 
afterwards, a vessel from New England, with 
about fifty passengers on board, was cast away 
near that cape. ‘The company, finding them- 
selves surrounded by the natives, were greatly 
alarmed, and remained ona the wreck till they 
were nearly starved. But the Indians manifest- 
ing tokens of friendship, at length gained their 
confidence; and, coming to land, they were hos- 
pitably supported until they found means to ac- 
quaint the governor with their condition. He 
thereupon ‘sent a vessel which conveyed them 
to Cooper River, where they were settled upon 
lands allotted to them. 

“In the short space of a year, under the mild 
and paternal administration of John Archdale, 
the jarring spirits which had kept the colony in 





*It is to be remembered that the shores of the 
Mexican gulf were first explored under the banner of 
Spain, and that the Spaniards, in consequence, claimed 
the neighbouring country, to an indefinite extent, on 
the plea of prior discovery. Hence they regarded the 
colonists of Carolina as intruders on their domain; and 
nearly all the intercourse between the Spanish and 
English colonists, previous to the administration of 
Archdale, were of a hostile character. The colonists 
had also frequently pursued the barbarous policy of 
encouraging the natives to weaken each other by mu- 
tual depredations.—Eb. 
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commotion, appear to have been tranquillized ; 
magistrates were appointed to settle disputes 
among the colonists, and with their Indian 
neighbours; public improvements were encou- 


; and new laws enacted for the mainte- 


nance of order and peace. 

“ There was, however, one class of inhabitants 
to whom he was unable to render entire satis- 
faction. The prejudices and antipathies, noticed 
im a former chapter, were not then sufficiently 
sofiened to permit the French Protestants, who 
had taken shelter in Carolina upon the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantz, to partake in the 
elective franchise. ‘The governor, not finding 
his influence powerful enough to procure their 
peaceable admission to the full rights of citizen- 
ship, prudently refrained from irritating the pas- 
sions of his countrymen by urging the measure: 
but he impressively recommended these strangers 
to the hospitality and compassion of the other 
colonists. He also advised these refugees them- 
selves, to observe a conciliatory and Christian 
demeanor, by which the strongest aversions are 
eventually melted away. And it isa satisfaction 
to add, that by a patient adherence to this judi- 
cious advice, the jealousy of the English colo- 
nists was, not long afterwards, entirely removed ; 
and an act of naturalization was passed by the 
colonial assembly. 

“In reviewing the administration of Archdale, 
we can hardly fail to regret that he continued so 
short a time in Carolina, and that so few men 
of his principles and character have been placed 
in prominent stations in political life. He was 
evidently one of the few who exercised an im- 
perfectly defined authority, not for his own 
aggrandisement, but for the benefit of those 
whom he governed. He no doubt felt the force 
of the declaration: ‘He that ruleth over men 
must be just, ruling in the fear of God.’ In the 
following year (1696) he returned to England, 
followed by the benedictions of the people over 
whom he had so wisely presided.””-—MS. Hist. 
of N. America. 


For Friend’s Review. 
PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in his Annual 
Report té Congress, states that the yearly value 
of the producis of the United States exceeds 
three thousand millions of dollars; of which 
only five per cent., or one hundred and fifty 
millions, are exported—leaving ninety-five per 
cent. to be used at home. 

The amount imported during the year was 
about one hundred and forty-seven millions of 
dollars; of which about eight millions were re- 
exported; leaving only one hundred and thirty- 
seven millions to be used in the country. 

The crop of Indian corn alone now exceeds 
five hundred millions of bushels; and of this 
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but thirty millions, or six per cent., were ex. 
ported the past year: yet the high price which 
this comparatively small quantity sold for jy, 
Great Britain, enabled our farmers ty obtain 
double price for all they could spare ; so thay a 
sale of only six per cent. of the immense ero, 
doubled the money value of the whole. . 





From Chambere’s Edinburgh Journal. 
THE GEOLOGY OF THE NIAGARA FALrs. 


These Falls, which an American writer, with 
justifiable boldness, speaks of as the greatest 
wonder in the world, occur, as is well known, 
on the course of that stream which forms the 
outlet of the great chain of Canadian lakes. |p 
passing from the Atlantic up this grand natural 
water-course, we first come to Lake Ontario, a 
sheet of water a hundred and seventy miles 
long, and bearing all the ordinary appearances of 
asea. Between this lake and Lake Erie there 
is a connecting river of about thirty miles, usu- 
ally called the Niagara River, though it is the 
same stream, which, below Lake Ontario, bears 
the name of the St. Lawrence. It is about the 
middle of this short river course that the Great 
Waterfall takes place. ‘The arrangement of 
physical objects essential to the fall is simple, 
and easily understood. ‘The river flows over a 
flat table-land, in a depression of which Lake 
Erie is situated. Where it flows from the lake, 
it is three hundred and thirty feet above Lake 
Ontario, which is about thirty miles distant. It 
is here a mile broad, with all the appearance of 
an arm of Lake Erie. After flowing about fif- 
teen miles between low banks, and only de- 
scending as many feet, it comes to a series of 
rapids terminating in a precipice of about one 
hundred and sixty-five feet, down which it is 
precipitated into a narrow ravine which extends 
for seven miles, and along which the waters 
make a comparatively rapid descent. The 
course of the river above the fall is occasionally 
three miles broad, and studded with low woody 
islands, one of which forms a considerable tract 
of land. Below the fall, all is changed, for the 
water then runs with turbid violence in a trough 
or groove, generally not more than four hundred 
yards broad, and in some places only about half 
that width. At Queenstown, again, having 
passed out of the elevated region, it once more 
assumes a slow and gentle course over an open 
country, and thus it continues till it joins Lake 
Ontario. The course of the Niagara River is 
north and south; the country on the east or 
right bank belongs to the United States ; that on 
the west is part of Canada. 

A vast volume of water, the drainage of a 
country thousands of miles in extent, pouring 
over a rock one hundred and sixty-five feet high, 
must needs constitute an object of uncommon 
sublimity in almost any circumstances. It is 
admitted that, if it took place amidst savage 
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Alpine scenery, its effect would be greatly in- 
creased. As it is, there are some external fea- 
tures not unworthy of the neighbourhood of so 

nd an object. ‘The western shore is a cliff 
of about eighty feet above the top of the fall; 
the eastern shore is lower, but is finely wooded. 
The whole breadth of the river at the fall— 
eleven hundred yards, or nearly two-thirds of a 
mile, and forming the chord of an irregular are 
—is divided by a low wooded island, called Goat 
Island, into two parts, the eastern of which is 
about three hundred and seventy-five yards in 
curvilinear length, constituting what is called the 
American Fall; while the western is about 
seven hundred yards in the same measurement, 
forming the more celebrated Horse-Shoe Fall, 
so called from its strikingly curved form. Level 
with the edge of this fall is a platform called 
Table Rock, projecting over the abyss below, 
and from which a fine view of the cataract is 
obtained. ‘This rock seems much shattered, 
and likely soon to give way; yet young and 
headstrong persons will sometimes lay them- 
selves prostrate on its front edge, and with 
extended hand cleave the torrent as it leaps 
down. 

All beholders speak of the Niagara Falls in 
terms of the highest admiration, but with a 
strong sense of the impossibility of conveying 
by words an adequate idea of the grandeur of the 
scene. We take leave to quote a few descrip- 
tive passages from Bouchette. “ The first object 
that meets the eye, after descending to the Table 
Rock, is the splendid gradation of swift rapids 
above the Falls; then white revolving clouds of 
mist, irregularly belehed forth from the abyss, 
rush across the platform, enveloping the be- 
holder; and as these are swept away by perpe- 
tually varying currents of air, he approaches 
nearer the verge of the rock, and beholds the 
whole length of the tremendous cataract. The 
loud shrill roar of the rapids is lost amidst the 
appalling thunders of the Falls, which give a real 
or imaginary tremulous motion to the earth, and 
seem to threaten a disruption of the projecting 
rock upon which we are standing. ‘The view 
from this spot is extremely grand, and unspeak- 
ably sublime ; but it is too near and overpower- 
ing to permit the spectator fully to appreciate 
the whole splendour of the scene. The summit 
of the bank, rising about one hundred feet above 
the Table Rock, affords a more comprehensive 
and advantageous view. This position is most 
commanding, and perhaps the point from whence 
the collective magnificence of the cataract can be 
seen with the greatest effect. According to the 
altitude of the sun, and the situation of the spec- 
‘ator, a distinct and bright iris is seen amidst the 
revolving columns of mist, that soar from the 
foaming chasm, and shroud the broad front of 
the gigantic flood. Both arches of the bow are 
Seldom seen entirely elicited; but the inferior 
segment is perfect, and its prismatic hues are 
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extremely glowing and vivid. The fragments of 
a plurality of rainbows are sometimes to be seen 
in various parts of the misty curtain of the Falls. 

“The exploration of the inferior regions of 
the cataract is attended by some hazard and 
much difficulty; but the thirst for the roma- 
nesque and sublime has overcome all obstacles, 
and led the ardent youth, the dauntless traveller, 
and the philosopher, a perilous pilgrimage along 
the slippery margin of storming eddies, beneath 
impending rocks, amidst jarring elements, to the 
foot of the deluging torrents, and even to pene- 
trate several feet behind the concave sheet of 
the headlong waters. It eminently requires 
fortitude and self-possession to make this pro- 
gress. ‘The rocks over which we advance are 
sharp, broken, and excessively slippery, owing 
to the perpetual moisture they acquire from the 
oozing crevices of the superincumbent cliffs and 
the spray, so that one inadvertent faux-pas 
might plunge a victim into the whirling and 
boiling vortex of the Falls. ‘The danger is con- 
siderably increased by the terror arising from 
the stentorian thunders of the tumbling floods, 
that ever resound from side to side of the humid 
cavern, and seem to shake the firm rock to 
its foundation. ‘The difficulty experienced in 
breathing, from the combined moisture and com- 
pression of the air, the impossibility of hearing 
or being heard, the dizziness produced by the 
falling waters, the dimly discovered snakes and 
reptiles around, the whirl, the wind, the roar, 
all combine most powerfully to affect the soul, 
to overwhelm at once the senses and the imagi- 
nation, and baffle all powers of description. 

“Immediately at the base of the Falls, the 
raging waters are lashed into one thick mass of 
froth and foam of dazzling whiteness; but their 
surface farther down becomes comparatively 
still, though ever whirling and boiling, and ex- 
hibits a totally different appearance from that of 
any other part of the river. The labouri 
stream seems inwardly convulsed, heaving an 
throbbing in dark and bubbling whirlpools, as if 
it threatened every moment to eject some of the 
mystic terrors of the deep. ‘This effect is as- 
eribed by Professor Dwight of the United States 
to the reaction of the ascending waters. Pre- 
cipitated bodily to an extraordinary mem by 
their own prodigious gravity, and the force of 
their impulsion, and involving in them a quantity 
of fixed air, they reascend to the surface in a 
struggling career, checked by the weight of the 
superincumbent water. 

“The noise of the Falls is truly grand, com- 
manding and majestic. It is very variable 
in its loudness, being essentially influenced by 
the state of the atmosphere, the direction of the 
wind, and the position of the listener. It is 
sometimes scarcely audible within three or four 
miles; and at others it may be heard at York 
on the opposite shores of Lake Ontario, a dis- 
tance of forty-six miles.”’ 
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246 FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
The configuration of the ground suggests a | mentioned, Captain Basil Hall conversed with , 
curious inference regarding the history of the | settler who had lived on the spot thirty-six years. 
Niagara Falls. The table-land—over the sur-| and who had witnessed many such changes, |) 
face of which the river flows for fifteen miles, | a country so recently settled, we have unfortu- 
and through which its channel is cut for other | nately very short and imperfect records to trys; 
seven to the depth of from two to three hundred | to; but it so happens that, so far back as 1697, 
feet—terminates at Queenstown in an abrupt | a missionary called Father Hennepin published 
cliff ranging east and west, and facing towards | a drawing he had taken of the Falls, and from j; 
Lake Ontario. Below this point, the course of | we find that there was then a third fall, crossing 
the stream is over a low flat country, with a very | the direction of the other two, and caused by the 
slight descent. ‘The most superficial observers | opposition of a rock which does not now exisi, 
unavoidably contemplate the deep channel of | It was the belief of the old person consulted by 
seven miles as the work of the river itself; and | Hall, that the fall receded at the rate of a yard 
the idea receives confirmation of the most de- | per annum, and this received the sanction of the 
cided kind from the fact, that the waierfall is | son of Mr. Bakewell, the well known geologist, 
continually, though slowly, wearing away the | Mr. Lyell, however, made such inquiries as 
rock. ‘The common belief of the country people, | satisfied him that one foot per annum was nearer 
therefore, is, that the fall was originally at Queens- | the actual rate of the retrogression. The matter, 
town, and will in time get back to Lake Erie, | afier all, must depend very much upon the na. 
which will consequently be emptied, and become | ture of the rock which forms the substratum at 
dry land. different points. In the early part of the pro- 
Geologists have examined the district, and | cess, the basis rock was of a harder kind, and 
fully confirm these popular observations. Our | the wearing would be slower accordingly, as ii 
countryman, Mr. Lyell, has given it his especial | will in time be slower again, when the fall re. 
attention ; and in his * Travels in North Ame-| cedes beyond the point where the shale forms 
rica,” has introduced some curious speculations | the base of the precipice. ‘The obvious reason 
on the subject. Itappears from the inquiries of| why the Falls assume a curved or horse-shoe 
Mr. Hall, geologist for the state of New York, | form, is the fact, that the greatest volume of water 
that the table-land is composed of nearly hori-| is always in the centre of a stream, and this 
zontal strata of the Silurian formation, the incli- | evidently leads to the great narrowing of the 
nation being from Queenstown back to Lake | river channel from the fall downwards. 

Erie, at the rate of about twenty-five feet in a | The greater elevation of the plateau towards 
mile. It may be remarked that the land being | the north, indicates that the above-fall portion 
highest at the cliff above Queenstown, the fall | of the river formerly occupied a higher bed. 
must have been considerably more lofiy and | ‘There remain actual memorials of this circum- 
~~ when at that point than it is at present. | stance, in certain patches of a fluviatile alluvium, 
ndeed there is another cireumstance to be here | or river deposite, which are found close to the 
taken into account—namely, that the space over | present fall, and in places farther down. A 
which the river now runs between the fall and | portion of this deposit rests upon Goat Island, 
Queenstown, would also be an addition to the | at thirty-eight or forty feet above the top of the 
height of the fall. We may therefore suppose | fall; a terrace-like portion is deposited on each 
it to have been at first upwards of three hundred | side of the river, at an altitude so coincident as 
feet high—a stupendous altitude for the descent | to show that they originally formed one un- 
of such a volume of water. What chiefly has | interrupted bed. In this alluvium are found, 
tended to the wearing away of the channel, is | united with the remains of the extinct mastodon, 
the peculiar arrangement of the strata at this| shells of the genera Unio, Cyclas, Planorbis, 
place. ‘The superficial beds are a hard lime-| and others usually found in fresh water, clearly 
stone, calculated to wear away very slowly ;| proving that it is a river or lake deposit. ‘Three 
but underneath these are deep beds of soft shale, | similar terraces exist near by, at somewhat lower 
which rapidly yield to the force of the water. | levels, indicating rests which the river made in 
The river, pouring over the limestone, makes | the process of depression which necessarily 
little impression upon it; but, falling upon the | accompanied that of recession. Mr. Lyell ex- 
shale below, it readily makes a great abyss for | tended this interesting class of observations, by 
the reception of its maddened waters, while the | discovering other patches of ancient river allu- 
spray, driven by the wind against the wall be-| vium at two several places. ‘They contained 
hind, scoops out a reccss in that direction, thus | shells of the same genera. “ These facts, he 
taking away the support of the limestone above, | says, “ appear conclusive as to the former ex- 
and preparing it for crumbling away in consider- | tension of a more elevated valley, four miles at 
able masses. Such is actually the way in which | least below the Falls; and at this point the old 
the cataract recedes. ‘There was a great fail of | river-bed must have been so high as to be capa 
rock in 1815, and another in 1828, causing very | ble of holding back the waters which covered 
considerable changes in the appearance of the | all the patches of fluviatile sand and gravel, 
falling waters. In the year before the one last! including that of Goat Island.” He adds, “ By 
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erm e banks of the Niagara above the 
<— 8 atid myself that if the river should 
; a to cut back the ravine still further 
_ thwards, it would leave here and there, near 
ne verge of the precipice and its islands, strata 
of sand and loam, with fresh-water shells similar 
o those here described.” 








For Friends’ Review. 
CREDULITY OF INFIDELITY. 


It is the boast of those who reject the great 
truths of the Christian religion, that they are 
above vulgar prejudices, and will admit nothing 
as truth, which cannot be rendered clear to the 
understanding. It will, however, appear, when 
the subject is carefully examined, that infidelity, 
<«o far from being the result of profound and 
accurate reasoning, can scarcely exist without a 
great share of credulity. 
~ Of all kinds of knowledge which fall within 
the range of the human intellect, the mathemati- 
cal sciences are usually regarded as the most 
clear and unquestionable. A proposition, which 
has been mathematically demonstrated, is justly 
considered as definitively and unanswerably 
settled. And why is this the case? Simply 
because the foundations of these sciences are laid 
upon principles, the truth and certainty of which 
are obvious to every rational mind; and the in- 
ferences are deduced from these principles by a 
process of ratiocination which leaves no room 
for hesitation or doubt. Every mathematician 
has in his own mind the evidence of the truths 
which he admits. ‘The propositions of Euclid 
are believed, not because Euclid has announced 
them as truths, but because the evidence of their 
certainty must carry conviction to every mind 
which is capable of comprehending it. In the 
course of his studies, the tyro may often find 
propositions enunciated, the truth of which he 
cannot at first perceive. ‘These will probably 
be believed on the authority of the author, in 
case the propositions previously announced have 
been clearly established. But whenever he be- 
comes master of the reasoning on which their 
truth and certainty depend, his belief will no 
longer repose on the authority of his author, but 

on the evidence of his own understanding. And 
if, in studying an author, whose conclusions have 
always been found correct, whenever they were 
understood, some proposition should be found, 
the truth or falsehood of which cannot be satis- 
factorily perceived, a judicious student would 
certainly not sit down in a fixed belief that the 
proposition must be false. The rational conclu- 
sion would be that it was probably true. But 
the tyro could neither defend it as a truth, nor 
denounce it as an error, while it continued to 
baffle his comprehension. In the meantime, if 
such proposition, supposing it true, appeared of 
considerable importance, the student who in- 
clined to admit its probable truth on the simple 
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ground of his author’s general correctness, would 
be much more likely to apply his mind to its 
investigation, than one who should reject as ab- 
surd whatever did not at once appear obvious to 
his understanding. Numerous mathematical 
truths, believed upon this species of evidence 
have most amateurs of science examined, until 
their certainty became perfectly clear—truths 
which, in all probability, they would never have 
understood, if credulous enough to conclude that 
their author was in error, whenever his declara- 
tions were difficult to comprehend. As mathe- 
maticians may, and sometimes actually do, com- 
mit errors, the careful student will only pronounce 
that to be erroneous which he clearly perceives 
to be so; and will be no more disposed to reject 
as a fallacy, than to defend as a truth, any pro- 
position which eludes his comprehension. 
What has been said of the mathematical stu- 
dent, may also be predicated of the tyro in any 
other science. Many things will present which 
will not at first be comprehended; and what 
would we think of the youth who should perti- 
naciously rejectas erroneous or absurd whatever 
his inexperienced mind could not readily un- 
derstand? Would it not indicate a strange cre- 
dulity, as well as arrogance, to decide that all 
those who had pursued such inquiries were 
mistaken wherever they had arrived at conclu- 
sions, the truth or falsehood of which was not 
obvious to the hasty and superficial observer ? 
Now, may we not justly apply the same 
principles of belief to the great and all important 
truths of the Christian religion? Confining 
our views to the New ‘Testament, because the 
doctrines which it contains appeal more pointed- 
ly and directly to the best feelings of the heart, 
let us inquire whether a sincere and rational 
searcher after truth, ever read, or can read, that 
volume without finding in his own mind a re- 
sponse to the precepts which it inculeates? 
Does not such an inquirer find, in the impres- 
sions which are made upon his mind, evidence, 
as unquestionable as the axioms of Euclid, that 
this work could not possibly be the production 
of any other than deeply pious writers?’ The 
artless simplicity which pervades the whole 
volume, the uniform purity of the doctrine, and 
the evident tendency of its maxims to promote 
the virtue and happiness of man, are so con- 
spicuous, that to suppose such a book to be the 
production of one or more impostors, implies a 
degree of credulity that almost baffles compre- 
hension. It is difficult, or rather impossible, to 
conceive what motive an impostor could find for 
writing or compiling a book that inculcates truth 
and sincerity, and denounces deception and false- 
hood in the most emphatic terms. A writer of 
falsehood is not the one who would be likely to 
declare that every liar must have his portion in 
the lake which burns with fire and brimstone. 
But if we could be credulous enough to sup- 
pose that any man, or set of men, regardless of 
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truth and sincerity, could find a motive, or act 
without one, to produce and offer to the world 
such a book as the New Testament, what credu- 
lity is sufficiently capacious to admit the suppo- 
sition, that this book could be imposed upon the 
community as true, if its contents were false ? 
The leading historical facts recorded in the New 
Testament are attested by cotemporary historians, 
who were not Christians. Thus Josephus, 
though no convert to Christianity, states several 
circumstances recorded by the Evangelists ; and 
Tacitus, though an avowed enemy to this religion, 
furnishes evidence of the truths contained in the 
scriptural history. 

If the narratives of the evangelists were pub- 
lished during the lives of those who were wit- 
nesses of the ministry and miracles of our Sa- 
viour, they would not have been received by the 
Christian church if their contents had not been 
true ; for these things were not done in a corner. 
And if they did not appear until that generation 
had passed away, who can be credulous enough 
to suppose that they would then have been 
brought out and imposed on the Christian world 
as the writings of the immediate followers of the 
Saviour, though never heard of before ? 


(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE CHEROKEES AND RUM. 


A late number of the Cherokee Advocate states 
that Tatnall H. Post, Deputy Sheriff, having un- 
derstood that a small boat-load of whiskey was 
on its way from Fort Smith, in Arkansas, to 
Fort Gibson, in the Indian territory, and intend- 
ed for the Indian trade, went promptly in pursuit 
of it, and having found it, knocked in the heads 
of twelve Era, and poured their contents into 
the Arkansas river. 

If the officers of our government would faith- 
fully carry out the provisions of the laws, and 
prevent the introduction of this mischievous arti- 
cle among the Indians, what a vast amount of 
wretchedness would be spared, which the cu- 
pidity of the whites seems too often so willingly 
to heap upon them. Rum is the great bane of 
the red man—-the love of it may almost be said 
to be born with him. How shall he be ex- 
cused, who entices, for gain, his neighbour into 
that’ which he knows to be his destroyer ? 

Perhaps it may be interesting to a portion of 
the readers of the Review to be informed that 
the Cherokee Advocate is published weekly, at 
Tahlequah, partly in the English and partly m the 
Cherokee language ; it is owned by the nation, 
and is edited with considerable ability by Wm. 
P. Ross. ‘The editor is elected periodically. 

The Cherokees are more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than any other of our Indian tribes; and 
were it not for the dreadful evils of intemperance, 
and the war spirit, they might yet rise above 
the injustice of their removal from Georgia, and 
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become a happy and flourishing comers " 
Christianity, wherever its principles are dig uy: 
and acted upon, will civilize man, and Used 


ts 


him into the full enjoyment of all the aaa 
and capabilities of his race. Among the Chere 


kees, and among the Shawnees also, as y 
from statements recently made in the R 
are found many good houses and farms, y,) 
taken care of and cultivated. Men of ini), 
gence, too, are common among them, and ‘eal 
we banish from them a long catalogue of our ¢,,, 
vices, the day might not be very distant, whpy 
the state of society among them would be |i,\p 
if any inferior to our own. Z 
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For Friends’ Review 
THE SEASONS AN EMBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE. 


A striking resemblance is observable betwee, 
the seasons of the year and the several periods 
of human life—infancy, youth, manhood, nq 
old age. As in spring the germs of future crops 
are nourished, so jn infancy the energies and the 
passions of mature life, lie in embryo. The 
genial warmth of parental kindness is needed jo 
sustain their vitality, or check their growth, 
The change from childhood to youth is almos: 
imperceptible, except in the more ample deve- 
lopement of the faculties. The tender plants 
which were fostered with so much care in in- 
fancy, now shoot forth with a luxuriance that 
often “Asks a prudent hand to check them.” 
Now comes the important task of forming the 
mind and establishing the principles for the 
active duties of life. Summer is shedding 
its rays upon our heads. All the frivolity and 
gayety of our dispositions are in full action. 
Without constant attention on the part of parents 
and caretakers, giddy thoughtlessness may take 
possession of the mind, and like weeds in a 
garden destroy all that is solid anduseful, But 
as this season passes away, and manhood ap- 
proaches, the countenance assumes a more sober 
aspect; those qualities which were nourished in 
the incipient stages of life, begin to show signs 
of maturity, and to give evidences of approaching 
harvest, and happy is he whose wheat is free 
from fares. Butsuch as we sow, we must reap. 
The autumn of life is now at hand; the bright 
foliage of summer is departing, and we are {asi 
approaching to the winter of death. How ne- 
cessary it is that we should endeavour, in the 
summer of our days, to prepare for eternily. 
For in the grave there is no repentance ; as death 
leaves us, so judgment finds us, and how awiul 
the consequences, should we not be prepared 1 
hear the words sounded in our ears, “ Steward, 
give up thy stewardship, for thou mayest be 0 
longer steward.” We know not at what tme 
we shall be called upon to render an account 0! 
the deeds done while here in this probationary 
state. As this state of existence is only give? ¥* 
to prepare for a more glorious one, what will be 
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our disappointment, if, in the end, we are doom-| the Emperor Tiberius a glass vase of very curious 


ed to everlasting misery ? But we have a mer- 
-ifal and all wise Creator, who is ever ready, 
for the sake of his dear Son, to forgive those 
that seek to be forgiven with humble and con- 
ited hearts. Thus we should duly appreciate 
our privileges while we have time and opportu- 
nity afforded to prepare for our final change, so 
that when we are called upon to resign our lives, 
we may do so with joy—the dust to dust as it 
was, and the spirit to God who gave it. 


SS 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 8, 1848. 





The review of William Allen’s life is suspended 
yntil next week, but will probably be afterwards 
continued to its close. A few more numbers are 
expected to include what we have farther to ay 
respecting that extraordinary man. 





We insert in the present number the first part of 
the testimony respecting Maria Fox. It is de- 
signed to introduce, at a time not far distant, a 
more extended notice of her valuable and exem- 
plary life. Her memoirs were published within 
the past year by Henry Longstreth, No. 347 
Market street, Philadelphia. 





The opening of the Girard College is certainly 
an interesting event; and the question whether 
this seminary will be a benefit or an injury to the 
rising generation, will greatly depend upon the 
character of those to whom the trust is confided. 
l\is ardently to be hoped that the anxiety of the 
testator to exclude sectarianism from this institu- 
tion, may not lead the conductors to the belief that 
the means of religious instruction must be with- 
held. Certainly no books can be placed in the 
hands of the pupils which more clearly and forcibly 
inculeate the duties of morality and benevolence 
than the Holy Scriptures. 





In a former number we inserted a brief notice of 
reported discovery, which to some of our readers 
may possibly suggest an apprehension that there 
are occasionally some things occurring of which it 
may be said, lo! this is new. Whether malleable 
glass, supposing its discovery real, is one of them, 
may be rendered questionable from a story which 
Murphy, in his translation of Tacitus, introduces 
with manifest doubt and hesitation, from some 
acient authorities. The tale, in substance, is, that 
40 artist, whose name is not given, presented to 





workmanship ; and after the emperor had viewed 
it, he returned it to the maker, who immediately 
let it fall on the ground. Tothe amazement of the 
spectators, it was perceived that the vessel, in- 
stead of being broken to pieces, was only bruised 
by the fall. The artist then taking out his hammer, 
reduced the vase to its original form. The em- 
peror then inquired whether the art had been 
communicated to any other person, and being 
assured that it had not, he ordered the maker to 
be immediately put to death, asserting that this art 
would diminish the value of the metals, and there- 
fore ought not to be retained.—See Annals, Book V. 





The numerous letters received at this office, 
approving of the Review, and of the course pursued 
by the Editor, are highly gratifying and encourag- 
ing. From among them, the following is extracted 
from a letter recently received from a valued 
friend in Canada. 


“T am very much pleased with the Review ; and, 
so far as I can judge, it will be likely to obtain the 
confidence of Friends here. I have no desire to 
support any party, or to take part with anything 
out of the truth, but wish the ancient doctrines and 
testimonies of the society to be maintained in their 
primitive purity. I believe if this was the living 
concern more generally in the society, there would 
not be so much of a disposition to judge and con- 
demn others. I hope all may yet turn for the best, 
and that it may have a tendency to humble us 
before the Lord, and to know for ourselves what 
foundation we are building upon. It is the work 
of the grand enemy to scatter and divide, and he 
careth not how sound or correct we may be in 
profession, if he can only lead us out of the right 
spirit. [I very much desire that all may escape 
his snare, and turn to that which first convinced us; 
and as this comes to be our united concern, I 
believe harmony would prevail, and we should 
witness an establishment in that blessed oper ne 
which enabled our worthy predecessors to endure 
all the persecutions that were inflicted upon them. 





We have introduced in page 255 a small portion 
from an article of considerable interest recently 
published in the Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
in relation to a compound, which affords a hope that 
some of the inconveniences and dangers to which 
the inhabitants of crowded cities are exposed, may 
be easily and cheaplyavoided. The article in ques- 
tion is too scientific for the general reader, and there- 
fore is not copied at length into the Review. If 
some of our skilful chemists could discover a com- 
pound which would absorb the fumes of tobacco, 
they would promote the comfort of many of our 
citizens; or, which would do as well, if they 
could induce the lovers of tobacco smoke to reflect 
upon the annoyance to which they are subjecting 
all but themselves by mingling these sickening 
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effluvia with the atmosphere of the streets. If 
gentlemen were fully aware how great a nuisance 
the smoke of tobacco is to the fairer half of our 
race, and to four-fifths of the other half, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that some place of seclusion 
would be sought for this artificial indulgence. 





We have been permitted to make the following 
extract from a letter written by a friend in Eng- 
land to his correspondent in this city, and received 
by the last steamer. It breathes a truly Christian 
spirit, and we are induced to insert it, not only by 
the pertinency of its counsel, but also as the ex- 
pression of the feelings which have influenced us 


in the establishment and conducting of this 
journal. 


“ During the trial which the Society had to pass | 
through here a few yeurs ago in connexion with 


the Beacon controversy, there was no exhortation | a valuable elder, long known as the Clerk of Ney 


or watchword which we more needed to bear in 
mind than that of the Saviour, ‘In your patience 
possess ye your souls ;’ and perhaps it may not be 
a word out of season to our friends elsewhere. I 
observed particularly, that on the occasion referred 
to, our strength was in patience and forbearance ; 
and that when we allowed ourselves to get into 


Head and Helper. His way in his dealings wit 
his people, is often as ‘in the sea, and his path in 
deep waters, and his footsteps are not known.’ 
Do we not want awakening, purifying, deepening ? 
And who can say that the trials which are permit- 
ted to attend us are not designed to drive us closer 
to Him who is ever ready, when we ask in a mght 


posture of mind, *to do for us more than we can 
either ask or think?’ ” 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House in Lower 
Smithfield, R. L., on Fourth-day, the 1st ult., Ben- 
gamIN Barker, son of Abraham Barker, of Tiverton, 
to Caruarine J., daughter of James Dennis, of 
Pawtucket. 

, On Fifth-day, the 23d ult., at Friends’ 
Meeting House, Pike Run, Washington Co., Pa., 





Josuva V. Mitnovs, of Concord, Ohio, to E.1zaBetu | 


P., daughter of Amos and Edith Griffith, of the 
former place. 

—, In Friends’ Meeting House at Nantucket, 
on the 30th of last month, Moses Farnum, of Smith- 
field, to Mary B. Aten, of the former place. 


Diep,—On the 28th of Tenth month, 1847, in the 
87th year of his age, Jerrery Smepvey, an elder 
and member of Goshen monthly and Willistown 
preparative meeting Having through submission 
to the visitation of Divine Grace in early life, be- 
come qualified for service in the church, the cause 
of Truth was precious to him, and his sympathies 
were with those who were rightly called to advo- 
acte it, being concerned to hold up the hands that 
were ready to hang down, and to speak a word in 
season to those who were tried or weary. He was 
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anxious turmoils about how and when and by | phenomena presented to our view must have re- 
whom, help should arise, we became weaker—as | 
indeed all will do, who in the affairs of the church 


have not their minds really stayed on its Almighty | the natural world; but we must remember that 
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also concerned to watch over the flock 
man of hos itality, and felt for the afl te 
destitute. hen the infirmities of a re _ 
around him, his spiritual perceptions and nal cae 
sensibilities survived the decay of ion ‘ 
powers in a remarkable manner; which w.. 
structive and consoling to his friends in tee 
views they had with him during the three enon he 
was confined at home. He said “he was ox... 
the grave ; but death had no sting, and ae oe 
would have no victory.” 7 
His wife, Amy Smeptey, died on the th oi 
Fourth month, 1847, in the 81st year of her ave 
they having lived together in much harmony | 
sixty years—-The Friend. - 
, At the residence of her daughter- 
Delilah Mosher, in Stanford, N. Y., on the ou)! 
ult.. Anna, widow of Zachariah Mosher, jy sh 
84th year of her age. 
years an exem 
eeting. 
, On the 26th ult. at New Bedford, Mase 
in the 71st year of his age, ABRAHAM Sueanmas 
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She had been for may) 
plary member of Stanford Mouthiy 





England Yearly Meeting. 


DIVISIBILITY OF MATTER. 
At the first step we take in geological jp. 
quiry (says Dr. Buckianp) we are struck 
with the immense period of time which th 


quired for their production, and the incessan’ 
changes which appear to have been going on in 


time and change are great only in reference to 
the faculties of the being who notes them. Thy 
insect of an hour, contrasting its own ephemeral 
existence with the flowers on which it rests, 
would attribute an unchanging durability to th 





most evanescent of vegetable forms, whilst the * 
flowers, the trees, and the forest would ascribe ‘ 
an endless duration to the soil on which the) { 
‘grow; and thus uninstructed man, comparing i 
his own brief earthly existence with the solid . 
frame-work he inhabits, deems the hills and “ 
mountains around him coeval with the globe ‘ 


itself. Ba 
But, with the enlargement and cultivation 0! 
his mental powers, he takes a more just, com 
prehensive, and enlightened view of the wonder- 
ful schemes of creation; and while in his igno- 
rance he imagined that the duration of the globe 
| was to be measured by his own brief span, anc 
| arrogantly deemed himself alone the object of - 
| Almighty’s care, and that all things were create 
for his pleasure and necessities, he now feels his 
dependence ; entertains more correct ideas of the 
mercy, wisdom and goodness of his Creator: 
and, while exercising his high privilege o! being 
alone capable of contemplating and understan’- 
ing the wonders of the natural world, he oe 
_ the most important lessons—to doubt the eviden 
of his own senses until confirmed by patient '" 
vestigations. ti 
“ Where is the dust that has not been alive! 
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‘ng of organic existence, found in the 

Te her ies, conduct us from the 
seal and imposing, to the minute and micro- 
vie: for beds occur entirely composed of the 
| relies of animalculites—those infinitesimal 
— present in our lakes, rivers, and 
uns, invisible to the unassisted sight, whose 
c organization Places | them among the 
© ics of the creation. ‘hey were formerly 

“ooged to be little more than the mere particles 
‘oatter, endowed with vitality ; but Ehrenberg 
., jiscovered in them an apparatus of muscles, 
pstipes, teeth, different kinds of glands, eyes, 
es, and organs of reproduction. Yet some 
t he smallest are not more than the twenty- 
.. housandth of an inch in diameter, the thick- 
. of the skin of their stomachs not more than 
. ftv millionth part of an inch, a single drop 
‘water having been estimated actually to con- 
50,000,000 individuals. Not less astonishing 
their power of multiplication, an individual of 
wee species increasing in ten days to 1,000,000, 
«the eleventh day to 4,000,000, and on the 
th day to 16,000,000 ; while of another kind, 
Pheaberg states that one individual is capable 
«becoming, in four days, 170,000,000,000 ! To 
ssdistinguished naturalist we are indebted for the 
irelopement of the fact that ages ago our world 
ns rife with these minute organisms, belonging 
pi great number of species, whose mineralized 
deletons actually constitute nearly the .whole 
mss of the same tertiary soils and rocks several 
iin thickness, and extending over areas of 
may acres. Such is the Polirschiefer, or 
wishing slate of Bilin, in Bohemia, which occu- 
wes asurface of great extent, probably the site 
vm ancient lake, and forms slaty strata of four- 
en feet in thickness, almost wholly composed 
# he silicified shields of animalcules. The size 
asingle one, forming the polishing slate, 
wmounts upon an average, and in the greatest part, 
ve two hundred and eighty-eighth of a hu- 
mu hair, reckoning its average size at one forty- 
egith of a line. 

The globule of the human blood, considered 
tone three-hundredth, is not much smaller. 
the blood globules of a frog are twice as large 
* one of these animalcules. As the Polirschiefer 
« Birlin is slaty but without cavities, these ani- 
micules lie closely compressed. In round 
umbers, about 23,000,000 would make up a 
mc line, and would, in fact, be contained in it. 
There are 1,728 cubic lines in a cubic inch, and 
“relore a cubic inch would contain, on an ave- 
“, about 51,000,000,000 of these animals. 
“2 weighing a cubic inch of this mass, I found 


‘© be two hundred and twenty grains. Of 


* 91,000,000,000 of animals, 178,000,000 go 
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power is displayed not only in great things, but 
still more so in those which are minute, and 
furnishes additional data for the well-known mo- 
ral argument of the theologian, derived from a 
comparison of the telescope and microscope :— 
“The one led me to see a system in every star ; 
the other leads me to see a world in every atom. 
The one taught me that this almighty globe, with 
the whole burden of its people and of its coun- 
tries, is but a grain of sand on the field of im- 
mensity ; the other teaches me that every grain 
of sand may harbor within it the tribes and fami- 
lies of a busy population. ‘The one told me of 
the insignificance of the world I tread upon; 
the other redeems it from all insignificance.” 


THE CAMEL. 


We had now done with camels; and I can- 
not say otherwise, than that I rejoiced at the 
circumstance. Admirably adapted to the desert 
regions which are their home, they yet constitute 
one of the evils which travelling in the desert 
brings with it. Their long, slow, rolling or 
racking gait, although not at first very unpleasant, 
becomes exceedingly fatiguing; so that I have 
often been more exhausted in riding five and 
twenty miles upon a camel, than in travelling 
fifty on horseback. Yet, without them, how 
could such journeys be performed at all? 

But their home is the desert; and they were 
made in the wisdom of the Creator, to be the 
carriers of the desert. ‘The coarse and prickly 
shrubs of the wastes, are to them the most deli- 
cious food; and even of these they eat but little. 
So few are the wants of their nature, that their 
power of going without food, as well as without 
water, is wonderful. ‘They never appear to tire, 
but commonly march as freshly in the evening 
as in the morning; the only instance I remember 
to the contrary was yesterday, after our long 
march in returning to Hebron; when my young 
camel, on arriving at the place of encampment, 
seemed weary, and lay down of its own accord 
in order to be relieved of its load. If they once 
begin to fail they soon lie down and die. ‘Thus 
two camels of our train died between Suez and 
Akabah, which a few hours before had been 
travelling with full loads. In all our recent 
journey to Wady Masa, the camels fed only upon 
shrubs, and never tasted grain of any kind ; 
although once we had them loaded for thirty-six 
| boure, during all which time they browsed only 
for one hour. 

Their well-known habit of lying down upon the 
| breast to receive their burdens, is not, as is often 
| supposed, merely the result of training; it is an 
| admirable adaptation of their nature to their des- 


**grain, or the siliceous shield of each animal- tiny as carriers. ‘This is their natural position 
“* weighs about one-hundred-and-seventy-eight | of repose, as is shown, too, by the callosities upon 
““onth part of agrain. Such is the statement | the joints of the legs, and especially by that upon 
* Ebrenberg, which naturally suggests to the | the breast, which serves as a pedestal beneath 
“scton of the French philosopher that Almighty ' the huge body. Hardly less wonderful is the 
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Eon pws of their broad cushioned foot to the 
arid sands and gravelly soil which it is their lot 
chiefly to traverse. The camel, in very many 
respects, is not unlike the sheep. They are a 
silly, timid animal, gregarious, and when alarm- 
ed, like sheep, they run and huddle all together. 
They are commonly represented as patient; but 
if so, it is the patience of stupidity. They are 
rather exceedingly impatient; and utter loud 
cries of indignation when receiving their loads, 
and not seldom on being made to kneel down. 
They are also obstinate, and frequently vicious, 
and the attempt to urge them forward, is often 
very much like trying to drive sheep the way 
they do not choose to go. Thecry of the camel 
resembles in a degree the hollow bleating of the 
sheep; sometimes it is like the lowing of neat 
cattle, or the hoarse squeal of the swine. But 
the Arabs heed not their cries : nor does the poor 
animal find much mercy at their hends. Heavy 
and galling loads and meagre fare, are his ap- 
pointed portion, and God has hardened him to 
them. The camels of the Féllakin appear to 
have an easier lot; they are mostly large, fat, 
and strong, while those of the Bedawin in the 
deserts are comparatively thin and slender. 

The singular power of the camel to go without 
water, seems also to be of the same nature as 
that of the sheep, at least in its manifestation, 
although in a far greater degree. ‘The dew and 
juice of grass and herbs are sufficient for them 
in ordinary cases; though when the pasturage 
has become dry, the Arabs water their flocks 
every two days, and the camels every three. 
The longest trial to which we subjected our 
camels in respect to water, was from Cairo to 
Suez, four days; yet some of them did not 
drink even then, although they had only the 
driest fodder, But at all times the camel eats 
and drinks little, and secretes little ; he is a cold- 
blooded, heavy, sullen animal, having little feel- 
ing, and little susceptibility for pain. Thistles 
and briars and thorns he crops and chews with 
more avidity than the softest green fodder ; nor 
does he seem to feel pain from blows and kicks 
unless they are very violent. 

There is nothing graceful or sprightly in any 
camel, old or young; all is misshapen, ungainly 
and awkward, ‘The young have nothing frisky 
or playful; but in all their movements are as 
staid and sober as their dams. In this respect, 
how unlike the lamb! 

As the carriers of the East, ‘he “ships of the 
desert,’ another important quality of the camel 
is their sure-footedness. I was surprised to find 
them travelling with so much ease and safety, up 


and down the most rugged mountain passes, | the faithful administration of its affairs, the care- 


They do not choose their way, with the like 
sagacity as the mule, or even as the horse, but 
they tread much more surely and safely, and 
never slip or stumble. In all our long journeys 


and yet no roads can be worse than the passes 
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‘in the establishment of this school, will enlist 1n 


lant community, and the unfailing blessing 
with them, [ do not recollect a single instance ;' Aimighty God, which in our hearts we heartily 








sirens 
in going and returning be 
Wady Masa. S between Hebron 
The sounds by which the Arabs govern 1} 
camels, are very few and very guttural Th 
signal for kneeling is not unlike a gentle sn 7 
and is made by throwing the breath vines ; 
against the palate, but not through the... 


Ose, 


7 a". s 
Phat for stopping, is a sort of guttural clucking a 
which I could never master,— Robinson gy, at 
Smith’s Travels. a 
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OPENING OF THE GIRARD COLLFGr. 


On Seventh day last, the first of the year. yy. 
Institution was formally opened, by the ene 
authorities, at the noble buildings on the Rit. 
Road, some two miles from the heart of oy; 
city. Notwithstanding the unpleasantness of 
the weather, there was a numerous company jn 
attendance, including the Mayor, Recorder 4) 
Councils of the city, many other citizens, 4p) 
relatives and friends of the orphans whose cop. 
nection with the College was about to commence. 
and whose education was to be prosecuted there. 
About one hundred were in attendance, and thei; 
appearance was prepossessing. “ ‘They were in 
excellent health,” says the Inquirer, * and were 
full of smiles and cheerfulness. After they had 
taken their seats immediately in front of the 
Board of Trustees, the President of the Board, 
Joseph R. Chandler announced that the time had 
arrived for opening the College, and proceeded 
to deliver an eloquent and appropriate address,” 
the opening paragraphs of which were as follows: 


“Gentlemen of the Select and Common Coun- 
culs of Philadelphia, and Gentlemen Members 
of the Board of Directors, and Friends and 
Fellow Citizens : 


“The object for which the community has so 
long waited, and for which some of us have con- 
stantly laboured, is at length accomplished ; and, 
this day, having been, by the authority of Coun- 
cils of Philadelphia, placed in our possession, we 
open the doors of the Girard College for the ad- 
mission, the maintenance and instruction of poor 
orphan boys ; and the beautiful edifice which we 
now occupy, the adjacent buildings on the right 
hand and on the left, and all these spacious 
grounds, are now to be dedicated to the great 
object contemplated in the testament of the liberal- 
minded founder of this institution, by the ur 
ostentatious, the simple services of this morning. 
It is believed that the good of mankind, proposed 








































































































































its behalf the best sympathies of the public, while 






ful watchfulness of those entrusted with its diree- 
tion, will secure to the Girard College the hearty 
good wishes and unqualified approval of a vis 


of 











invoke. 
















“This day we inaugurate those who are to 
annet the pupils in the varions branches of a 
aor education, who shall teach them ‘facts 
things and ‘shall form in their minds a pure 
“ hment to our republican institutions, and to 
~ cred rights of conscience,’ who shall take 
» a instil into the minds of the scholars the 
= rinciples of morality, ‘so that on their 
" nee into active life, they may, from inelina- 
a habit, evince benevolence towards their 
Set creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety 


- industry.” ” 

He closed with the following impressive re- 
parks: 

«Gentlemen of the Councils, and other func- 
jonaries of the City, the County, and the State, 
4e Directors of the Girard College have invited 
voy hither to-day to witness the commencement 
‘( this great institution. ‘They have nothing to 
weeal in their plans. Every thing will be ex- 
posed in their proceedings. They profess to know 

mething of the nature of the duties which they 
bave assumed. ‘They recognize their accounta- 
jity to society, immediately through the au- 
shorities of the eity—to God directly for all their 
hours. 

«Mr. President, Madam, the Matron, and 

ies, Teachers and Governesses—We com- 
mit to Your executive care the administration of 
be affairs of this institution. We know that 
hitherto you are without precedents for guide. 

«Your good sense must guide you to adapt 
our experience to the particular wants of this 
hol. The children are in your hands ; morn- 
ing, noon, and night, day by day, for months and 
ears, there can be no cessation of your respon- 
ibiities; no relaxation of vigilance. You are 
ne parents, friends, teachers, guardians, guides 
i these orphans, and as you shall discharge the 
juues of the situations which you hold, so shall 
wu answer to society and to God. Not only 
he welfare of these hundred little ones may de- 
end upon your kind solicitude and conscien- 
hous labours, but the whole credit of the Girard 
olege, its means for usefulness for many years, 
‘dependent upon your ability and fidelity. If 
he first step which we take should fail, it will 
e long ere we recover the consequent loss. If, 

we hope, and as we confidently trust, that step 
wold be onward, firm and safe, then the pro- 
ms will be rapid, and the results glorious— 
ese results depend upon you. 

“Littte Curtpren—In the name and on be- 
a! of the Board of Directors, I bid you wel- 
sme to these halls. We shall seek to make 
“love and respect us as friends. Some of 
“know the pains and deprivations of orphan- 
*, and the difficulties that hedge up the way of 
poor fatherless child. You then will have 
“special sympathy of those of us; you will 
we the watchful, affectionate care of us all. 
“Little children : Obey the President ; he oc- 
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cupies in your regard the relation which, abroad 
in the world, might have been held by a father. 
Respect your teachers and governesses; they 
stand towards you in the most endearing and 
useful relations. 
tron; obey, revere, and love her: she is your 
mother. 


Anticipate the will of the ma- 


“In all things be careful and considerate. 


¢‘ Love one another.’ 


“In a few years, we or our successors will 


present some of these children to the world as 
the first fruits of the Girard College for Orphans. 
May the offering be pleasant to society, for the 
good ingredients which it shall infuse into the 
mass. 
evidence which it shall contain of good will to 
man.” 


May it be acceptable to God, for the 


Joel Jones, late Judge of the District Court 


in this city, and now President elect of the 
College, rose in reply. From his address the 
following extracts are made : 


“Fellow Citizens :—We are about to enter 


upon the execution of a scheme of education in 


some respects new and difficult, but in every re- 
spect important. The foundation of it is a 
charity, munificent in its provisions, comprehen- 
sive and noble in its objects, and far-reaching 
in its results. Should it merely fail, we suffer 
the loss of agreat good. Should it ever be per- 
verted, we may incur great evils; but should it 
be made to accomplish the benevolent designs of 
the Founder of the College, we shall secure to 
many orphans a better inheritance than riches. 

«“'The consequences involved in the issue of 
this enterprise naturally awaken emotions of in- 
terest and concern in ail, but of anxiety in those 
upon whom the responsibility of direction and 
management is more immediately devolved. 

“Shall this noble design, for which the late 
Mr. Girard has made so large provision, be 
realized? Shall these beautiful and enduring 
walls become the mausoleum of his hopes or the 
emblem of a yet more enduring and more beau- 
tiful moral and intellectual structure ? 

“ Why should the design fail, if we are ready 
to avail ourselves of the advantages and the 
liberties this plan of education allows ? 

“Although the enterprise be in some respects 
new, why should we take counsel of fear, where 
hope finds so many grounds of encouragement ? 

«« Let it be our part, fellow citizens, to employ, 
with our best diligence and skill, all the means 
in our power to promote so desirable an end—- 
and yours, to encourage and strengthen our ef- 
forts by your confidence—your support.” 


The Will of the testator enjoins that “all the 
instructors and teachers in the College, shall 
take pains to instil into the minds of the scholars, 
the purest principles of morality, so that on their 
entrance into active life, they may, from inclina- 
tion and habit, evince benevolence towards their 
fellow-creatures, and a love of truth, sobriety and 
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industry, adopting at the same time such reli- 
gious tenets as their matured reason may enable 
them to prefer.” The President, Judge Jones, 
emphatically declares his conviction that the in- 
junction to instil into the minds of the pupils 
these great principles, with a view to these great 
ends, cannot by any fair interpretation be un- 
derstood to exclude the obligations of religion. 
“On the contrary,” says he, “ these virtues can- 
not permanently or vigorously exist in that heart 
which has no love or fear of God, and no re- 
verence for his revealed will.” 

Stephen Girard was born at Bordeaux, in 
France, about the year 1746, After amassing 
a large estate of perhaps six millions of dollars, 
he died without children, in Philadelphia, in 
1831. His Will, dated the 16th of 2d mo., 
1830, with two Codicils, dated respectively on 
the 25th of 12th mo., 1830, and the 30th of 
6th mo., 1831, was proved on the 3d of 12th mo., 
1831, a few days after his death. ‘Timothy 
Paxson, Thomas P. Cope, Joseph Roberts, 
William J. Duane, and John A. Barclay, were 
left the Executors of his Will. He left two 
millions of dollars out of the “residue” of his 
personal estate,’ for the building and endow- 
ment of a College, for the education of white 
male orphans, dedicating the whole of his re- 
maining estate, afier deducting two further lega- 
cies, “to the extension of the College, if it 
should be necessary in certain events.’”” The 
structure has occupied the labour of fifteen 
years, and is now completed. Z. 


ADDRESS OF THE FRIENDS OF 1789 TO PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON, AND HIS REPLY. 


To the President of the United States. The 
Address of the Religious Society called Qua- 
kers, from their Yearly Meeting for Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware,and the western 
parts of Virginia and Maryland : 


Being met in this our Annual Assembly for 
the well-ordering the affairs of our Religious 
Society, and the promotion of universal right- 
eousness, our minds have been drawn to con- 
sider, that the Almighty, who ruleth in Heaven 
and in the kingdoms of men, having permitted a 
great revolution to take place in the government 
of this country, we are fervently concerned that 
the rulers of the people may be favoured with 
the counsel of God, the only sure means of 
enabling them to fulfil the important trust com- 
mitted to their charge, and in an especial manner 
that Divine wisdom and grace vouchsafed from 
above, may qualify thee to fill up the duties of 
the exalted station to which thou art appointed. 

We are sensible thou hast obtained great 
place in the esteem and affections of people of 
all denominations, over whom thou presidest ; 
and many eminent talents being committed to thy 
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a 
trust, we much desire they may he f.)).. ._ 
to the Lord’s honour and one ha ae 
mayest be an happy instrument in his hand 
the suppression of vice, infidelity and iain = 
and every species of oppression on the se 
and consciences of men; so that 
and peace, which truly exalt a nati 
vail throughout the land; as the on 
dation thatean be laid for the 
happiness of this or any country. 

The free toleration which the Citizens of thee 
States enjoy in the public worship of the A 
mighty, agreeably to the dictates of their « Z 
sciences, we esieem among the choicest of |p... 
ings; and as we desire to be filled with forye., 
charity for those who differ from us in fai) »», 
practice, believing that the general assembly oj 
Saints is composed of the sincere and yycor 
hearted of all nations, kingdoms and peopl _ 
we trust we may justly claim it from others — 
and in a full persuasion that the Divine prineip)p 
we profess, leads into harmony and concori, w 
can take no part in carrying on war on ay 
occasion, or under any power, but are bound jy 
conscience to lead quiet and peaceable lives jy 
godliness and honesty amongst men, contributing 
freely our proportion to the indigences of ty 
poor, and to the necessary support of civil go. 
vernment, acknowledging those “ who rule well 
to be worthy of double honour,” and if any pro. 
fessing with us, are, or have been, of a contrary 
disposition and conduct, we own them not tlier- 
in, having never been chargeable from our firs: 
establishment as a Religious Society, with io- 
menting or countenancing tumults or conspirs- 
cies, or disrespect to those who are placed in 
authority over us. 

We wish not improperly to intrude on thy 
time or patience, nor is it our practice 10 offer 
adulation to any ; but as we are a people whos 
principles and conduct have been misrepresented 
and traduced, we take the liberty to assure thee, 
that we feel our hearts affectionately drawn 
towards thee, and those in authority over us, 
with prayers that thy Presidency may, under 
the blessing of Heaven, be happy to thyseli anc 
to the people, that through the increase 0! mo- 
rality and true religion, Divine Providence may 
condescend to look down upon our land, wit 
a propitious eye, and bless the inhabitants with 
a continuance of peace, the dew of Heaven, and 
the fatness of the earth, and enable us grateiully 
to acknowledge his manifold mercies.—A1 1118 
our earnest concern, that he may be pleas d to 
grant thee every necessary qualification \0 
thy weighty and important station to his glory; 
and that finally, when all terrestial honours shal 
fail and pass away, thou and thy respectable 
consort may be found worthy to receive a croW" 
of unfading righteousness in the mansions © 
peace and joy for ever. 

Signed in and on behalf of our said 
held in Philadelphia, by adjournments, 
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asth of the 9th mo. to the 3d day of the 10th 
»., inclusive, 1789. Nicuotas Wan, 


" Clerk of the meeting this year. 


The Answer of the President of the United 
States to the Address of the Religious Society 
called Quakers, from their Yearly Meeting 
or Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and the western parts of Maryland and Vir- 


ginia : 

GentLeEMEN—I receive with pleasure your 
affectionate address, and thank you for the 
friendly sentiments and good wishes which you 
express for the success of my administration, 
and for my personal happiness. 

We have reason to rejoice in the prospect that 
the present national government, which, by the 
favour of Divine Providence, was formed by the 
common counsels, and peaceably established with 
the common consent of the people, will prove a 
blessing to every denomination of them ;—to 
render it such, my best endeavours shall not be 
wanting. 

Government being among other purposes in- 
stituted to protect the persons and consciences 
of men from oppression,—it certainly is the duty 
of rulers, not only to abstain from it themselves, 
but according to their stations to prevent it in 
others. 

The liberty enjoyed by the people of these 
States, of worshipping Almighty God agreeably 
to their consciences, is not only among the 
choicest of their blessings, but also of their rights. 
While men perform their social duties faithfully, 
they do all that society or the State can with 
propriety demand or expect, and remain re- 
sponsible only to their Maker for the religion or 
mode of faith which they may prefer or profess. 

Your principles and conduct are well known 
to me ; and it is doing the people called Quakers | 
no more than justice to say, that (except their 
declining to share with others the burthen of 
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deliberate examination of Dr. Southwood Smith, 
Mr. ‘Toynbee, and Mr. Grainger, in connection 
with the discoverers, whose report was extended 
over many pages; but of which the following 
are the principal conclusions : 

“1. That this fluid does not possess any 
peculiar power in preserving the dead body from 
decomposition, and that, therefore, it is not ap- 
plicable to any considerable extent to purposes 
of dissection. 

“2. That it removes the fetor of putrifying 
substances, vegetable and animal, by decomposing 
the sulphuretted hydrogen upon which that fetor 
chiefly depends. 

“3. That it is capable of preventing the dis- 
engagement of sulphuretted hydrogen in sick 
chambers, and in the wards of hospitals, and of 
removing it in a few minutes, when it is present, 
not merely by dissipating the smell, but by 
destroying the poison. 

“4. That the use of it is simple and easy, 
and as the occasions on which it is required are 
of constant occurrence, and as it has the peculiar 
advantage of being itself inodorous, its possession 
would be a comfort and blessing to private fami- 
lies. 

“5. That by decomposing the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, it removes from some offensive com- 
pounds the poison which renders such matters 
injurious to health and dangerous to life, and by 
changing the ammonia from a volatile into a fixed 
substance, and thereby preventing its escape and 
loss, it preserves in such substances the princi- 
ple which renders it valuable as a manure, while 
it presents that principle to the plant in a form 
which is known to be highly beneficial to vege- 
tation. 

“6. That, as it renders the removal of sub- 
‘stances which emit sulphuretied hydrogen practi- 
cable without creating a nuisance, it ought, in 
our opinion, to be made a matter of police regu- 
lation, that no receptacle containing such sub- 
stances should be emptied without the previous 








the common defence,) there is no denomination | yse of a sufficient quantity of it to destroy all 


among us who are more exemplary and useful 
citizens. 

I assure you very explicitly that in my opinion 
the conscientious scruples of all men should be 
treated with great delicacy and tenderness ; and 
it is my wish and desire, that the laws may 
always be as extensively accommodated to them 
asa due regard to the protection and essential 
interests of the nation may justify and permit. 

Gro. WasHINGTON. 





LEDOYEN’S DISINFECTING FLUID. 


It may readily be conceived that a preparation 
promising such immense advantages to mankind 
as the nitrate of lead, would attract the attention 
of government and the public. Accordingly, Lord | 
Morpeth, as Commissioner of Her Majesty’s 
Woods and Forests, submitted the “ fluid”’ to the | 


offensive effluvia.””-— American Journal of Phar- 


macy. 


THE REWARD. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his misspent time ; 
And, through the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Hears no reproachful whisper on the wind 
From his loved dead ? 


Who bears no trace of Passion’s evil force ? 
Who shuns thy sting, O terrible Remorse ? 
Who would not cast 
Half of his future from him, but to win 
Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 

Of the sealed Past ? 
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Alas! the evil, which we fain would shan, 
We do, and leave the wished-for good undone ; 
Our strength to-day 
Is but to-morrow’s weakness, prone to fall ; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all, 
Are we alway. 


Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eye-lids wet with grateful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid, in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow men? 


If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the cell of sin; 
If he hath lent 
Strength to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or hue, hath bent. 


He has not lived in vain; and, while he gives 

The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart, 

He gazes backward, and with hope before, 

Knowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 





Selected for Friends’ Review. 


HYMN. 


Rejoice for a brother deceased ; 
Our loss is his infinite gain; 
A soul out of prison released, 
And freed from its bodily chain ; 
With songs let us follow his flight, 
And mount with his spirit above, 
Escaped to the mansions of light, 
And lodged in the Eden of love. 


Our brother the haven hath gained, 
Out-flying the tempest and wind; 
His rest he hath sooner obtained, 
And left his companions behind ; 
Still tossed on a sea of distress, 
Hard toiling to make the blessed shore, 
Where all is assurance and peace, 
And sorrow and sin are no more. 


There all the ship’s company meet, 
Who sailed with the Saviour beneath, 
With shouting each other they greet, 
And triumph o’er trouble and death : 
The voyage of life’s at an end, 
The mortai affliction is past, 
The age that in heaven they spend 
For ever and ever shall last. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ELevaTION oF LAND IN THE AzoreEs.—A corres- 
pondent gives us the following curious piece of 
geological information from the Azores. 

“There has lately been discovered evidence of a 
considerable elevation having taken place at the 
east end of the island of St. Michaels. The old 
sea beach, marked by unmistakeable sea-boulders, 
is visible about three hundred yards within the 
present line of coast, and at the height of three 
to four hundred feet above the sea level. The 
line runs round to the east end of the island, from 
near Achada to near Fayal de Terra. — North 
American and U. S. Gazette. 


Coneress.—In Senate, 22d ult., 
Hampshire, presented the petition 
Meeting of 
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ing for the adoption of measures for the imme 
termination of the war with Mexico, and of Slay... 
The course which has long prevailed in the &...” 
in relation to petitions on the subject of slavery; 


pray. 
diate 


. . v. Is 
this: By the presentation of the petition, “th. 


question of its reception is considered as raise, 

A motion is made to lay this question on the tabl 

which motion being carried, the question js ieee 
called up again, and thus the right of petition is ac 
effectually destroyed as by the bolder “gag law 

which formerly prevailed in the House. On the 
present occasion the usual motion was carried by 
a vote of 33 to 9. It is worthy of remark. tha: 
while twelve Northern Senators voted for this ip. 
vasion of the right of oo the name of Under. 
wood, of Kentucky, is found recorded in the negatirs 
Another petition on the subject of slavery. also 
presented by Hale, was similarly disposed of, after 
a brief but able address from that Senator, in oppo- 
sition to the course of the Senate. 

In the House, petitions relating to Slavery are 
now received, but a motion is always made to lay 
them on the table. In one or two cases this 
motion has prevailed, and in one instance it was 
defeated only by the vote of the Speaker render. 
ing the yeas and nays equal. But little business 
was transacted by either house last week. Several] 
days were lost by adjourning out of respect for the 
memory of deceased members, several of whom 
have died during the recess. Senator Fairfield, of 
Maine, died on the 24th ult. On the 30th, a bill to 
add ten new regiments to the regular army, was 
taken up, and on that day, and the 3d instant, con- 
siderable discussion took place upon it. The 
debate on this bill will probably include the whole 
subject of war, conquest and indemnity. A long 
and important discussion may therefore be ex- 
pected. Strong (and, it is earnestly to be hoped. 
successful) opposition will no doubt be made to 
granting any more supplies for the prosecution of 
the war. 


The great flood in the Ohio, reported in our 14th 
number, appears to have extended also to most of 
the tributaries of that river. A Nashville paper of 
the 20th declares that the Cumberland was at least 
sixty feet above low water mark, and that it had 

roduced great destruction and much suffering. 

he Licking is said to have been higher than ever 
before known. The Kanawha, Monongahela, Al- 
leghany and Muskingum, were all much swollen. 
On the evening of the 15th, a large new brick 
building, situated at a place formerly occupied as a 
Fourier settlement, on the Ohio river, about forty 
miles above Cincinnati, fell, killing seventeen x 
sons out of thirty-two who were in it. The 
foundations were supposed to have been washed 
out by the current, which was running past it, ten 
or twelve feet deep, at the time. 





Tue Marxet.—Flour and Meal. Since the 
arrival of the Hibernia the market has been heavy, 
and without demand for shipment; and sales 0! 
flour confined to a small demand at $6.50 to 
$6.62. Rye flour, last sales, $4.75. Corn meal, 
$3.25 to $3.374. Wheat, $1.40 to $1.46. Rye 
90 cts. Indian corn 63 or64 cts. Feathers, wes'- 
ern, 35 to 36 cts. Pork $6.75 per cwt. Lard 9 
cts. in kegs. 


